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resorted as the chief mart for Indian goods. Previously
to their invasion of Egypt, the Arabians had subdued
Persia, and monopolised the Indian trade of that country ;
and, not content with carrying it on as before, they ad-
vanced far beyond the boundaries of ancient navigation,
and brought many of the most precious commodities of the
East directly from the countries which produced them. In
order more completely to engross all the profits arising
from this trade, the Caliph Omar, soon after the conquest
of Persia, founded the city of Bussora, at the head of the
Persian Gulf, on the western bank of the stream formed
by the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, with the view7
of securing the command of these two rivers, by which
goods imported from India were conveyed for distribution
to all parts of Europe ; and Bussora soon became a place
of trade hardly inferior to Alexandria.

When the control of the Eastern trade thus fell into
the hands of the Arabs, Alexandria became practically
closed to Europeans, and the trading towns cm the
Mediterranean ceased to be supplied with articles of
Eastern commerce. In order to meet their demands,
therefore, an alternative channel of communication had
to be opened up; the silk of China was purchased in
Chen-si, the westernmost province of that Empire, and
conveyed thence by caravan to the banks of the Oxus,
where it was embarked, and carried clown the stream of
that river to the Caspian. After crossing that sea, it was
taken up the River Cyprus as far as navigable, and was then
conducted by a short land carriage to the Eiver Phasis,
which falls into the Euxine, or Black, Sea. Thence, by
an easy and well-known course, it was transported to
Constantinople. The commodities of India proper were